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Birth and Early Life: 


Annie Oakley (born Phoebe Ann Mosey; August 13, 1860 — November 3, 
1926) was an American sharpshooter who starred in Buffalo Bill's Wild West 
show. She was born in a log cabin less than two miles northwest of Woodland, 
now Willowdell, in Darke County, Ohio, a rural county along the state's bor- 
der with Indiana. Her birthplace is about five miles east of North Star. There 
is a stone-mounted plaque in the vicinity of the site, which was placed by the 
Annie Oakley Committee in 1981, 121 years after her birth. 


Annie's parents were Quakers of English descent from Hollidaysburg, Blair 
County, Pennsylvania: Susanah (Susan) Wise, born 1830, and Jacob Mosey, 
born 1799, married in 1848. They moved to a rented farm (later purchased 
with a mortgage) in Patterson Township, Darke County, Ohio, sometime 
around 1855. 


Annie was the sixth of Jacob and Susan's nine children, and the fifth of the 
seven surviving. Her siblings were Mary Jane (1851-1867), Lydia Maria (Mo- 
sey) Stein (1852-1882), Elizabeth (1855-1881), Sarah Ellen (Mosey) 
Grabfelder (1857-1939), Catherine A. (1859-1859), John Henry (1861-1949), 
Hulda Marie (Mosey) Haines (1864-1934) and a stillborn infant sister in 
1865. Annie's father, who had fought in the War of 1812, was 61 years old at 
the time of Annie's birth (Susan was 28) and he became invalid from 
hypothermia during a blizzard in late 1865 and died of pneumonia in early 
1866 at age 66. Her mother later married Daniel Brumbaugh, had another 
daughter, Emeline (Emily) (1868-1937), and was widowed once again. 


The Oakley Surname: 


There are a number of variations given for Oakley's family name, Mosey. 
Many biographers and other references give the name as "Moses". Although 
the 1860 U.S. Census shows the family name as "Mauzy", this is considered 
an error introduced by the census taker. Oakley's name appears as "Ann Mo- 
sey” in the 1870 U.S. Census and "Mosey" is engraved on her father's head- 
stone and appears in his military record; "Mosey" is the official spelling by the 
Annie Oakley Foundation, maintained by her living relatives. The spelling 
"Mosie" has also appeared. 


According to biographer Shirl Kasper, Oakley insisted that her family name 
be spelled "Mozee", leading to arguments with her brother John. Kasper spec- 
ulates that Oakley may have considered "Mozee" to be a more phonetic 
spelling. There is also popular speculation that young Oakley had been teased 
about her name by other children. Prior to their double wedding in March 
1884, both Oakley's brother John and one of her sisters, Hulda, changed their 
surnames to "Moses". 


Because of poverty following her father's death, Annie did not regularly at- 
tend school as a child, although she did attend later in childhood and in 
adulthood. On March 15, 1870, at age nine, she was admitted to the Darke 
County Infirmary along with her sister Sarah Ellen. According to her autobi- 
ography, she was put in the care of the infirmary's superintendent, Samuel 
Crawford Edington, and his wife Nancy, who taught her to sew and decorate. 


Beginning in the spring of 1870, she was "bound out" to a local family to help 
care for their infant son, on the false promise of fifty cents per week and an 
education. The couple had originally wanted someone who could pump water, 
cook, and who was bigger. She spent about two years in near slavery to them, 
enduring mental and physical abuse. One time, the wife put Annie out in the 
freezing cold without shoes, as a punishment because she had fallen asleep 
over some darning. Annie referred to them as "the wolves". Even in her auto- 
biography, she never revealed the couple's real names. 


According to biographer Glenda Riley, "the wolves" could have been the Stud- 
abaker family, but the 1870 U. S. Census suggests they were the Abram Boose 
family of neighboring Preble County. Around the spring of 1872, Annie ran 
away from "the wolves". According to biographer Shirl Kasper, it was only at 
this point that Annie met and lived with the Edingtons, returning to her 
mother's home around the age of 15. 


Annie began trapping before the age of 
seven, and shooting and hunting by 
age eight, to support her siblings and 
her widowed mother. She sold the 
hunted game to locals in Greenville, 
such as shopkeepers Charles and G. 

Anthony Katzenberger, who shipped it 
2 to hotels in Cincinnati and other cities. 
She also sold the game to restaurants 
and hotels in northern Ohio. Her skill 
paid off the mortgage on her mother's 
farm when Annie was 15. 


House on St. Route 127 near North Star, OH 


Debut and Marriage: 


Annie soon became well known throughout the region. On Thanksgiving Day 
1875, the Baughman & Butler shooting act was being performed in Cincinnati. 
Traveling show marksman and former dog trainer Francis (Frank) E. Butler 
(1847-1926), an Irish immigrant, placed a $100 bet per side with Cincinnati 
hotel owner Jack Frost that Butler could beat any local fancy shooter. The 
hotelier arranged a shooting match between Butler and the 15-year-old Annie, 
saying, "The last opponent Butler expected was a five-foot-tall 15-year-old girl 
named Annie." After missing on his 25th shot, Butler lost the match and the 
bet. Another account says that Butler hit on his last shot, but the bird fell 
dead about 2 feet beyond the boundary line. He soon began courting Annie 
and they married. They did not have children. 


According to a modern-day account in The Cincinnati Enquirer, it is possible 
that the shooting match took place in 1881 and not 1875. It appears the time 
of the event was never recorded. Biographer Shirl Kasper states the shooting 
match took place in the spring of 1881 near Greenville, possibly in North Star 
as mentioned by Butler during interviews in 1903 and 1924. Other sources 
seem to coincide with the North Fairmount location near Cincinnati if the 
event occurred in 1881. The Annie Oakley Center Foundation mentions Oak- 
ley visiting her married sister Lydia Stein at her home near Cincinnati in 
1875. That information is incorrect as Lydia didn't marry Joseph C. Stein un- 
til March 19, 1877. Although speculation, it is most likely that Oakley and her 
mother visited Lydia in 1881 as she was seriously ill from tuberculosis. The 
Bevis House hotel was still being operated by Martin Bevis and W. H. Ride- 
nour in 1875. It opened around 1860 after the building was previously used as 
a pork packaging facility. Jack Frost didn't obtain management of the hotel 
until 1879. The Baughman & Butler shooting act first appeared on the pages 
of The Cincinnati Enquirer in 1880. They signed with Sells Brothers Circus in 
1881 and made an appearance at the Coliseum Opera House later that year. 


(Note) The Sells Brothers Circus was a circus founded by Ephraim, William, 
Lewis and Peter Sells in Columbus, Ohio. The circus, more formally known 
as the Sells Brothers' Quadruple Alliance, Museum, Menagerie, Caravan 
and Circus, ran from 1862 to 1863 and again from 1871 to 1895. 


The circus was based out of Columbus, Ohio in an area that was known as 
Sellsville in Clinton Township along the Olentangy River near King Avenue. 
Sellsville was of considerable size, and many animals and staff lived in the 
area during the off seasons. 
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Regardless of the actual date of the shooting match, Oakley and Butler were 
married a year afterward. A certificate on file with the Archives of Ontario, 
Registration Number 49594, reports that Butler and Oakley were wed on 
June 20, 1882, in Windsor, Ontario. Many sources say the marriage took 
place on August 23, 1876, in Cincinnati, but no recorded certificate validates 
that date. 


A possible reason for the contradictory dates is that Butler's divorce from his 
first wife, Henrietta Saunders, was not yet final in 1876. An 1880 U.S. Federal 
Census record shows Saunders as married. Sources mentioning Butler's first 
wife as Elizabeth are inaccurate; Elizabeth was his granddaughter, her father 
being Edward F. Butler. 


Throughout Oakley's show-business career, the public was often led to believe 
that she was five to six years younger than she was. The later marriage date 
would have better supported her fictional age. 


Career and Touring 


"Aim at the high mark and you will hit it. No, not the first time, not the sec- 
ond time and maybe not the third. But keep on aiming and keep on shooting 
for only practice will make you perfect. Finally you'll hit the bull's-eye of suc- 
cess." 


Annie and Frank Butler lived in Cincinnati for a time. Oakley, the stage name 
she adopted when she and Frank began performing together, is believed to 
have been taken from the city's neighborhood of Oakley, where they resided. 
Some people believe she took on the name because that was the name of the 
man who had paid her train fare when she was a child. 
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They joined Buffalo Bill's Wild West in 1885. At five feet tall, Oakley was 
given the nickname of "Watanya Cicilla" by fellow performer Sitting Bull, ren- 
dered "Little Sure Shot" in the public advertisements. 
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During her first engagement with the Buffalo Bill show, Oakley experienced a 
tense professional rivalry with rifle sharpshooter Lillian Smith. Smith was 
eleven years younger than Oakley, age 15 at the time she joined the show in 
1886, which may have been a primary reason for Oakley to alter her actual 
age in later years due to Smith's press coverage becoming as favorable as 
hers. Oakley temporarily left the Buffalo Bill show but returned two years 
later, after Smith departed, in time for the Paris Exposition of 1889. This 
three-year tour only cemented Oakley as America's first female star. She 
earned more than any other performer in the show, except for Buffalo Bill 
himself. She also performed in many shows on the side for extra income. 


Lillian Frances Smith (August 4, 1871 — February 3, 1930) was a young trick 
shooter and trick rider who joined Buffalo Bill's Wild West Show in 1886, at 
the age of fourteen or fifteen. She was billed as "the champion California 
huntress," and was a direct rival to Annie Oakley in the show. Smith began 
shooting at the age of 7 and was already competing by the age of 10. Appar- 
ently, Smith and Oakley were never on very friendly terms; Smith was a brag- 
gart and at one point declared "Annie Oakley was done for." Moreover, in 
contrast to Oakley, who was an extremely conservative dresser, Smith en- 
joyed flashy clothing and had a reputation as a "shameless flirt. Both Smith 
and Oakley traveled to Great Britain with the Wild West Show and met Queen 
Victoria in 1887. Smith's poor performance at the annual Wimbledon rifle 
competition (as opposed to Oakley's favorable performance) brought mocking 
coverage by both the British and American press. A friend of Smith attempted 
to reverse the roles of Smith and Oakley in his recounting of the competition 
(and London's reception), but the claims received public responses by rep- 
utable sources. Smith left the show in 1889 (when Oakley returned to it). 
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In Europe, Annie performed for Queen Victoria of the United Kingdom, King 
Umberto I of Italy, President Marie Francois Sadi Carnot of France and other 
crowned heads of state. Oakley supposedly shot the ashes off a cigarette held 
by the newly crowned German Kaiser Wilhelm II at his request. 


From 1892 to 1904, Oakley and Butler made their home in Nutley, New 
Jersey. Oakley promoted the service of women in combat operations for the 
United States armed forces. She wrote a letter to President William McKinley 
on April 5, 1898, "offering the government the services of a company of 50 
‘lady sharpshooters' who would provide their own arms and ammunition 
should the U. S. go to war with Spain." The Spanish-American War did occur, 
but Oakley's offer was not accepted. Theodore Roosevelt, did, however, name 
his volunteer cavalry the "Rough Riders" after the "Buffalo Bill's Wild West 
and Congress of Rough Riders of the World" where Oakley was a major star. 


In 1901 (the same year as McKinley's assassination), Oakley was badly injured 
in a train accident but recovered after temporary paralysis and five spinal op- 
erations. She left the Buffalo Bill show and in 1902 began a less taxing acting 
career in a stage play written especially for her, The Western Girl. Oakley 
played the role of Nancy Berry who used a pistol, a rifle and rope to outsmart 
a group of outlaws. 
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Throughout her career, it is believed that Oakley taught more than 15,000 
women how to use a gun. Oakley believed strongly that it was crucial for 
women to learn how to use a gun, as not only a form of physical and mental 
exercise, but also to defend themselves. She said: "I would like to see every 
woman know how to handle guns, as naturally as they know how to handle 


babies." 
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admirers, is considered the finest in 
America, She has won praise tor her 
style and position at the trap from the 
best critics. To the amateur they ap- 
pear perfect. 

She never gets flustered. In shooting 
clay pigeons she has a record of 96 out 
of 100. At live pigeons her best record 
was 23 out of 25, but this was surpassed 
by her in the shooting match at Mer- 
chantville on Washington’s ey 
when she killed 47 out of 50. This is 
the highest score ever made witha gun 
of the small caliber used by her. 

Miss RES Was with the Wild West 
show in New York and Staten Island, 
and accompanied Butfalo Bill and his 
cowboys to England, where she’ won 
praise from the Prince of Wales and his 
august mother. Since her return she 
has distinguished herself at the Long 
Branch tournament, where she won two 
of the three matches from William 
Graham, the English champion, Be- 
sides her skill in shooting, Miss Oakley 
is an accomplished rider, and has won 
many races. 

Among her tricks in quick and fancy 
shooting is one in which she throws two 
giass balls over her head with one hand, 
and, wheeling about, shoots them both 
before they land. In another she runs 
twenty feet, picks up her gun, and _ hits 
two clay pigeons, one to the right and 
one to the left, without pausing. 

Her real name is Butler, she being 
married to a man of that name, who is 
her manager. 
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From the Saint Paul Daily Globe. Monday morning, April 2, 1888 
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The Little Sure Shot of the Wild West: 


Buffalo Bill was friends with Thomas Edison, and Edison built the world's 
largest electrical power plant at the time for the Wild West Show. Buffalo Bill 
and 15 of his show Indians appeared in two Kinetoscopes filmed September 
24, 1894. 


In 1894, Oakley and Butler performed in Edison's Kinetoscope film "Little 
Sure Shot" of the "Wild West", an exhibition of rifle shooting at stationary 
and moving objects, which was filmed November 1, 1894, in Edison's Black 
Maria studio by William Heise. It lasted 21 seconds at 30 frames and 39 feet. 
It was the eleventh film made after commercial showings began on April 14, 
1894. 


Anng@aldenan Thomas Edison Gaggeros cope movie 


Rs 


In 1894 Edison's lab produced a short film of Oakley performing some of her 
celebrated feats of marksmanship, rapidly firing a rifle at a target and smash- 
ing balls tossed into the air. Films of Oakley's sharpshooting were among the 
earliest to be featured at kinetoscope parlors in New York in 1894. 
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Shooting Prowess: 


Biographers, such as Shirl Kasper, repeat Oakley's own story about her very 
first shot at the age of eight. "I saw a squirrel run down over the grass in front 
of the house, through the orchard and stop on a fence to get a hickory nut." 
Taking a rifle from the house, she fired at the squirrel, writing later that, "It 
was a wonderful shot, going right through the head from side to side". 


Oakley never failed to delight her audiences, and her feats of marksmanship 
were truly incredible. At 30 paces she could split a playing card held edge-on, 
she hit dimes tossed into the air, she shot cigarettes from her husband's lips, 
and, a playing card being thrown into the air, she riddled it before it touched 
the ground. 


Annie Oakley - Mirror Shot 


R. A. Koestler-Grack reports that, on March 19, 1884, she was being watched 
by Chief Sitting Bull when: 


Oakley playfully skipped on stage, lifted her rifle, and aimed the barrel at a 
burning candle. In one shot, she snuffed out the flame with a whizzing bullet. 
Sitting Bull watched her knock corks off of bottles and slice through a cigar 
which Butler held in his teeth. 
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Association with Sitting Bull: 


Oakley and Sitting Bull purportedly met and bonded while working together 
on a Buffalo Bill show in Minnesota. Sitting Bull joined with Buffalo Bill after 
being paroled, having led the last major Indian uprising against the federal 
government; his status as a great warrior and leader was legendary worldwide 
by the time he and Oakley met. The former Indian Chief was so impressed 
with Oakley's skills that he offered $65 for a photograph of him and her to- 
gether. According to Oakley, the admiration and respect was mutual and only 
increased as they spent more time together. Sitting Bull felt Oakley must be 
"gifted" by supernatural means, in order to shoot so accurately with both 
hands. As a result of his esteem, Sitting Bull symbolically "adopted" Oakley as 
his daughter in 1884, naming her "Little Sure Shot" — a title that Oakley went 
on to use throughout her career. 


)) Little Miss 


\\ 


‘ANNIE OAKLEY —~ 


Annie visited Glasgow twice, touring with Buffalo Bill's Wild West Show. On 
her first visit, in 1891, she had a special tartan outfit made, and she had her- 
self photographed wearing it, at the Watson & Wilson Studios, in Jamaica 
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Libel Cases: 


In 1904, sensational cocaine prohibition stories were selling well. Newspaper 
magnate William Randolph Hearst published a false story that Oakley had 
been arrested for stealing to support a cocaine habit. The woman actually ar- 
rested was a burlesque performer who told Chicago police that her name was 
Annie Oakley. Most of the newspapers that printed the story had relied on the 
Hearst article, and they immediately retracted it with apologies upon learning 
of the libelous error. Hearst, however, tried to avoid paying the anticipated 
court judgments of $20,000 by sending an investigator to Darke County, 
Ohio, with the intent of collecting reputation-smearing gossip from Oakley's 
past. The investigator found nothing. Oakley spent much of the next six years 
winning all but one of her 55 libel lawsuits against newspapers. She collected 
less in judgments than the total of her legal expenses. 


‘found in the cod’s liver from the oil 
alone; they must be separated from 
the oil and fresh livers both together, 
and by the special process above men- 
tioned, thereby making any substitute 
for Vinol unreliable. 

Sixth, that the combination of me- 
dicinal constituents known for years 
to exist in cod liver oll are recognized 
as among the greatest of all tonic re- 
builders of wasted human __ tissue, 
strength and vitality, and that they 
are contained in Vinol, 

These positive assertions made by 
Knight's Pharmacy Co. prove that a 
preparation containing the curative 
elements found in the cod’s liver, but 
entirely free from oil, grease and 
other inert matters must be the very 
best tonic reconstructor known to 
medicine, and as Vinol is all this, it 
places this scientific preparation in a 
class by itself, and worthy of the ut- 
most confidence of the people. 
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HOW MRS. MANNING 
CONVINCED FRANCIS. 


World's Fair President Willing Now 
to Give $100,000 to the Lady Man- 
agers. 

From the New York World. 
Washington, Jan. 2%.—Mrs, Daniel 

Manning has demonstrated to Presiderit 

David R. Francis, of the Louisiana 

Purchase Exposition Company, exactly 

how much social influence counts in the 


United States Senate, 

Mrs. Manning, as president of the 
Board of Lady Managers of the St. 
Louis Exposition, had requested Presi- 
dent Francis to set aside $100,000 for the 
use of the board. 


“But we can't afford to make an ap- |} 


propriation for that purpose,"’ Mr. 
Francis told her. 

Mrs. Manning came to Washington 
and began calling on senators, who 
were friends either of her late husband 
or of herself. This was three weeks 
ago. She told them of the refusal of 
President Francis, and also confided to 
them that Mr. Francis would soon be in 
Washington to ask for an additional 
appropriation of $4,500,000 for the fair. 

“Don't give him the appropriation 
until he promises to let our board have 
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NO DAMAGES FOR 
. MRS. ANNIE OAKLEY, 


. From the Augusta Herald. 

The. Augusta Herald, in common 
with many other papers in the South 
and throughout the entire country, has 
been sued by Mrs. |Alinié Oakley (But- 
Jer) for alleged [bel 

The first case of the kind, which was 
regarded as a test case, to come up 
was the’ suit against the Rochester 
(N. Y.) Herald. The jury in the case, 
after being out nineteen hours, was 
discharged by the judge, the court be- 
ing satisfied that there was no likeli- 
hood of an agreement being reached. It 
is understood that the jury stood eight 
in favor of awarding 6 cents damages 
and four in’ favor of a larger amount, 
The Herald was sued for $25,000 dam- 
ages. 

The Rochester Herald, in speaking 
of the trial, says: 

“This action is the first of several 
that have been brought by Mrs. Butler 
against newspapers in various parts of 
the country, She is better known by 
her professional name of Annié 
formerly a famous rifle and wing shot, 
who has given exhibitions throughout 
the world, being for several years a 
member of Buffalo Bill’s Wild West 
Show. 7 

“The alleged’ Ib@l grew out of the 
publication of a press dispatch from 
Chicago, announcing that a woman 
who gave her name as 
had been, arrested there for petty lar- 


ceny. The dispatch stated that the 
woman arrested was a morphine 
wreck. 


‘Mrs. ANmié Butler, or O@kléy] how- 
ever, Was not the woman arrested. 
She has retired from professional life 
and is living at Nutly, N. J. She in- 
stituted suits for damages against ev- 
ery newspaper in the country that she 
could find that had printed the dis- 
patch announcing her arrest, claiming 
large damages.” 


BRYAN SHAKES, HANDS 
WITH J. D. ROCKEFELLER. 
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through, and 
face, said: " 3 ave 
know that Mr, mentioning e 
name of the other candidate) is the 
best man for the place and the most 
popular with the people." 

The Missourian’s face flushed scarlet, 
and his voice trembled as he replied: 

“Mr. President, I have given you an 
honest estimate of the candidate IT rep- 
resent and haye not wished to deceive 
you, and hope to see the day when you 
are not President of the United States 
and then I can answer, as it deserves, 
your accusation that I have attempted 
to deceive you.” 

And as he said this he turned and 
strode from the room. The incident has 
been commented on freely by Roosevelt 
and Hanna Republicans here, 
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Green's August Wlower 


Ts the most popular remedy on the 
globe for the cure of all stomach, di- 
gestive, liver troubles and habitual 
constipation, with their miserable ef- 
fects. We advertised as a test in 7680 
newspapers all over the United States 
for any case where August Flower 
was used that did not give satisfac- 
tion. "Only three cases of failure in 
thousands of letters; two of these 
were cancer of the stomach. Price 
25 and 75 cents per bottle at all drug- 
gists. Knight's Pharmacy. 


REMOVES 
WRINKLES. 


Wrinkles @re un- 
mistakable evidence 
of malnutrition and 
inanition of the skin. 
There is no reason 
why tbe skin of the 
face and hands should 
not ve as tine in tex- 
ture as that which 
the clothing conceals. 
Look at the delicate 


skin of your inner arm and know that itis 


possible to attain the same standard of beauty 
for the face, neck and hands. 


Savannah Morning News Tuesday Feb 2, 1904 page 8 
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Later Years and Death: 


In 1901, as the train carrying the show was steaming south to go into winter 

quarters, it ran head-on into another train. Four performers were killed and 

almost one hundred injured, among them Annie Oakley, who was pulled un- 
conscious from the wreck by her husband. 


Partial paralysis and five operations followed the injury. Annie’s hair grayed, 
then whitened. It was more than two years before she took gum in hand 
again. Then she found she could still shoot and shoot well. Soon she was out 
with another stage horror. The Western Girl. She left it and went into vaude- 
ville. The rest of her life was spent in and out of vaudeville and, during the 
winters, in giving lessons in shooting at Pinehurst, N.C. 
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In 1913, the Butlers built a brick bungalow style home in Cambridge, 
Maryland. It is known as the Annie Oakley House and was listed on the 
National Register of Historic Places in 1996. 


In 1917, they moved to North Carolina and returned to public life. She contin- 
ued to set records into her sixties and also engaged in extensive philanthropy 
for women's rights and other causes, including the support of young women 
she knew. She embarked on a comeback and intended to star in a feature- 
length silent movie. 


She hit 100 clay targets in a row from 16 yards at age 62 in a 1922 shooting 
contest in Pinehurst, North Carolina. In late 1922, the couple were in a car ac- 
cident that forced her to wear a steel brace on her right leg. She eventually 
performed again after more than a year of recovery, and she set records in 


1924. 


Her health declined in 1925 and she died of pernicious anemia in Greenville, 
Ohio, at the age of 66 on November 3, 1926. She was cremated and her ashes 
buried at Brock Cemetery, near Greenville. 


According to B. Haugen, Butler was so grieved by Oakley's death that he 
stopped eating and died 18 days later in Michigan; he was buried next to her 
ashes. Kasper reports that Butler's death certificate gave "senility" as the 
cause of death. One rumor claims that Oakley's ashes were placed in one of 
her trophies and placed with Butler's body in his coffin prior. Both body and 
ashes were interred in the cemetery on Thanksgiving Day, November 25, 
1926. 
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After her death, her incomplete autobiography was given to stage comedian 
Fred Stone, and it was discovered that her entire fortune had been spent on 
her family and her charities. Childless herself, she left eighteen orphan girls 
whom she had befriended and put through school. 


A vast collection of Oakley's personal possessions, performance memorabilia, 
and firearms are on permanent exhibit in the Garst Museum and the National 
Annie Oakley Center in Greenville, Ohio. She has been inducted into the 
Trapshooting Hall of Fame, the in Fort Worth, Texas, the National Women's 
Hall of Fame, the Ohio Women's Hall of Fame, and the New Jersey Hall of 
Fame and National Cowgirl Museum and Hall of Fame. 
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EPILOG: 

Despite her celebrity and skills, Oakley remained a small-town girl at heart. 
Herself childless, Oakley paid for the education of 19 children. After her re- 
tirement, she melted all her medals and trophies down and donated the 
money to charity. The only trophy saved from the fire was one presented by 
her old hometown friends during a tour stop in Greenville in 1900. 


A Garst Museum display plaque quotes Oakley, "After traveling through 14 
foreign countries and appearing before all the royalty and nobility, I have only 
one wish today. That is that when my eyes are closed in death that they will 
bury me back in that quiet little farm land where I was born." For Oakley, 
then, the secret to her success was simple: No matter how far she roamed, she 
never compromised who she was, what she wanted, or where she came from. 


END - Annie Oakley — Rimfire Cowgirl 
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Larry W Jones is a songwriter, having penned over 7,700 
song lyrics. Published in 22 volumes of island themed, coun- 
try, cowboy, western and bluegrass songs. The entire assem- 
blage is the world’s largest collection of lyrics written by an 
individual songwriter. 


As a wrangler on the “Great American Horse Drive”, at age 
68, he assisted in driving 800 half-wild horses 62 miles in 
two days, from Winter pasture grounds in far NW Colorado 
to the Big Gulch Ranch outside of Craig Colorado. 


His book, “The Oldest Greenhorn”, chronicles the adven- 
tures and perils in earning the “Gate-to-Gate” trophy belt 
buckle the hard way. 


Other books published by Larry W Jones: 


A Squirrel Named Julie and The Fox Ridge Fox 
The Painting Of A Dream 


The Boy With Green Thumbs and The Wild Tree Man 


Red Cloud — Chief Of the Sioux 

Spotted Tail — The Orphan Negotiator 
Little Crow — The Fur Trapper’s Patron 
Chief Gall — The Strategist 

Crazy Horse — The Vision Quest Warrior 
Sitting Bull - The Powder River Power 
Rain-In-The-Face — The Setting Sun Brave 
Two Strike — The Lakota Club Fighter 

Chief American Horse — The Oglala Councilor 
Chief Dull Knife — The Sharp-Witted Cheyenne 
Chief Joseph — Retreat From Grande Ronde 
The Oregon Trail Orphans 

Kids In Bloom Volume 1 

Kids In Bloom Volume 2 

Kids Animal Pals Volume 1 

Kids Animal Pals Volume 2 

Bird Kids Volume 1 

Bird Kids Volume 2 

Garden Kids Volume 1 

Garden Kids Volume 2 

Folklore Of Jackson Hole 

Henny Penny Meets Chicken Little 
Delightful Stories For Children 

The 1825 Voyage Of HMS Blonde 
Illustrated Stories For Young Children 

Sea Sagas — Perilous Voyages 

Songbirds And Their Stories 

The Jungle Book — Mowgli’s Brothers 

The Jungle Book — Kaa’s Hunting 

The Jungle Book — Tiger! Tiger! 

The Jungle Book — The White Seal 

The Jungle Book — Rikki-Tikki-Tavi 

The Jungle Book — Toomai of the Elephants 
The Jungle Book — Her Majesty’s Servants 
The Oldest Greenhorn — Second Edition 
Life On The Mississippi 
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Other books published by Larry W Jones: 


Songs Of The Seas 

Treasure Island 

The Wind In The Willows 

Alice In Wonderland 

Peter Rabbit 

The Secret Garden 

Heidi 

Cynthia Ann Parker — Comanche Bride 
Black Beauty 

The Call Of the Wild 

Uncle Remus and Brer Rabbit 

Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea 
The Goodnight-Loving Trail — A Chuckwagon Saga 
Ode To Toulee — From Gosling To Goose 
China Clipper — Floatplanes Of Pan Am 
Images Of Old England 

Range Of A Cowboy 

Clipper Ships — Emigrants Passage 
Clipper Ships — Wool and Wealth 
Clipper Ships — Iron Maidens 

Clipper Ships — The Kiwi Connection 
Chief War Eagle — Peacemaker Of The Sioux 
Ohiyesa — From Sioux To Surgeon 
Indian Ways Of Yore — Fables And Fact 
Heritage Of An Indian Boy 

Daniel Boone On the Cumberland Trail 
Davy Crockett Of the Wild Frontier 

Jim Bowie — Life Legacy Legend 

Sam Houston — Tennessee To Texas 
Shackleton — Polar Quest 

Death Valley Days — The Manly Trail 
Pocahontas — Powhatan Princess 
Tecumseh — The Roaming Cherokee 
Hunga Tonga — The Volcano! 

Otaheite 1769 — Log Of Captain Cook 
How Texas Got Its Shape 

First Nations — Eskimo 

Pontiac and the Ottawa Wars 

Last Of The Wampanoag 
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Other books published by Larry W Jones: 


Osceola And The Seminole Sorrow 

Squanto — The Patuxet Pilgrim 

Wreck Of the Charles Eaton 

Courthouses Of Texas 

Mother Goose Rhymes — The Complete Collection 
English Gardens — The Estates 

Log Of Captain Bligh — Mutiny and Survival 
Four Voyages Of Christopher Columbus 
Expedition Of Cabeza de Vaca 

Expedition Of Hernando de Soto 

Expedition Of Coronado 

Billy the Grizzly 

Kidnapped — The Inheritance 

Animal Friends Of the Timberlands 

Chief Red Jacket — The Orator 

Chief Black Hawk — Sauk Clan Leader 

The Pied Piper Of Hamelin 

How Polynesia Became French 

Texas Poisonous Snakes 

Rocky Mountain Jim From Muggins Gulch 
Buffalo Bill When The West Was Wild 
Buffalo Jones — Saving the Yellowstone Bison 
Calamity Jane — Woman Of the Western Plains 
How To Tie Knots 

Chief Manuelito - NAVAJO 

All his publications are available on Lulu.com 
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